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The language minority and limited-English-proficient 
students attending American schools in increasing numbers must be 
prepared as well as possible for their continued education in the 
mainstream. This can be begun by implementing mainstreaming 
procedures that fairly and accurately determine student readiness for 
learning in the mainstream and making recommendations toward that 
end, treating the process as a set of placement procedures. These 
procedures would include defining what the various placement 
decisions are, determining student needs and other information needed 
to make those decisions, developing and implementing procedures and 
instruments for gathering the information, and collecting, analyzing, 
and interpreting it. The apparent simplicity of the steps masks 
complexity resulting from the interplay of variables such as program 
size and structure and the intricacy of individual linguistic, 
cognitive, and sociocultural backgrounds. Small teams of individuals 
from both bilingual/English-as-a-second-language and mainstream 
programs could have responsibility for making placement decisions. 
(MSE) 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC)." 

INTRODUCTION 

Mainstreaming is one of the important goals 
of all specialized instruction of iimited-Engiish- 
proficient students (LEP). Letting LEP students 
study alongside their non-LEP counterparts 
encourages mutual learning and decreases the 
possibility that the language minority student 
will remain isolated. This increased contaa may 
also contribute to the improvement in self-concept 
for the language minority student (Placer-Barber, 
1981). 

Stories of language minority or LEP students 
who have succeeded in a monolingual English 
classroom after spending several years in a bilin- 
gual or English-as*a-second-language (ESL)-type 
program are plentiful. Such stories make us feel 
good about these programs and lead us to conclude 
that "something has gone right." Equally common 
are recountings of students who have done poorly 
and failed. These accounts cause us to feel 
disappointment for the programs, the students, and 
their parents. We are often led to ask what went 
wrong. Was it the program? Were the students 
adequately prepared, or were the students at 
fault? 

The placement of a LEP student in an all- 
English mainstream program for all or part of the 
school day comes as the result of a complex 
process. To fully understand the workings of this 
process and the issues and considerations which 
comprise it, a review of the child's experience 
prior to beins mainstreamed is necessary. 

The first step in that process was to 
identify students in need of specia! academic 
services. Next, a determination was made as to 
precisely what services the student would need, 
and the level at which he/she should begin. As 
the student progressed through the program of 
instruction, progress 'vas monitored periodically. 
As he/she successfully acquired the skills anJ 
knowledge necessary to function well ic nn all- 
English dassroom, the determination was made of 
^ *~is/her readiness to make that transition. 
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Procedures for identification of LEP students 
and their initial placement in instructional 
programs varies fron jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 
Initially, a determination of LEP status must be 
made. In some states, state law mandates a 
particular definition of LEP status. In others, 
the State Education Agency (SEA) establishes 
regulations or policy describing the linguistic 
characteristics of a LEP student. Some states 
permit the local education agency (LEA) to 
determine this definition. The basic definition 
of LEP status, no matter what its origin, 
underlies all assessment procedures. 

Equally diverse among the states are the 
actual methods used to identify students as LEP 
and to exit them from the specialized academic 
programs in which they have been placed. Some 
states mandate, by law, the instruments and 
procedures to be employed. In other states ^he 
SEA sets forth regulations for assessment, yet 
other states, the SEA recommends procedures and/or 
instruments, but school districts may establish 
their own policies, and in some states all such 
decisions are made at district level. Table 1 
(see page 10) summarizes the identification and 
exit methods used in selected states around the 
country. This table illustrates the variety of 
methods and instruments utilized nationwide. 

Some states use the same methods for 
determining entry placement as are used to exit 
students from a given program, while other states 
employ different methods or instru.^ents for this 
purpose. Diversity exists, too, in the number of 
instruments used to determine readin'^ss to exit a 
program of instruction. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to 
stimulate discussion about wliat mainstreaming a 
language minority student really nieans and to 
encourage those who administer and implement hi- 
lirguj and ESL programs to examine how well they 
are preparing their students to be effective 
learners m the English-speaking educational main- 
stream. Practitioners need to ask themselves 
whether estaHished mainstreaming procedures 
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enhance both teacher and student performance. 
This paper presents a framework, praaical advice, 
and ideas that administrators and teachers of 
bilingual and ESL programs can build upon to 
design mainstreaming procedures or to review and 
possibly improve the mainstreaming policies they 
may already have in place. 

MAINSTREiiMING: A PLACEMENT DECISION 

This paper views the mainstreaming of lan- 
guage minority students as a placement decision. 
It is the decision to remove or exit a LEP student 
from a bilingual or ESL program and place that 
student in the all-English mainstream educational 
program for either part or all of the school day. 

Depending upon the structure of one's 
bilingual or ESL program, a mainstreaming decision 
can take various forms. One common type of 
program is an ESL resource room/pullout-type of 
program. In such a program, students who are 
already receiving mainstream subject-area 
instruction in such areas as mathematics and 
science, go to a specific resource room or study 
center to receive ESL instruction from a resource 
teacher. For these students, total mainstreaming 
may mean terminating their ESL studies and placing 
them into mainstream English reading and language 
arts classes. 

In the CLSC of a bilingual program which 
provides instruction in all subject areas through 
the native language as well as in English and 
English as a se<^>nd language, mainstreaming may 
mean a series of placement decisions whereby 
students are placed into English reading and 
language arts dasses and mainstream mathematics, 
science, and social studies classes, as 
appropriate. 

MAINSTREAMING: A SET OF PROCEDURES 

Mainstreaming, therefore, refers to a process 
or set of procedures which consists of all the 
steps leading up to making the various placement 
decisions which would place the student into the 
mainstream program. Those steps may include: 

• Defining what the various placement decisions 
are; 

• Determining student needs anc other informa- 
tion needed to make those decisions; 

• Developing and implementing procedures and 
instruments for gathering the information; 
and 

• Collecting, analyzing, and interpreting the 
information (Ausubel, 1969; Dc George, 
1985). 
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While these steps seem clear, simple, and 
logical, they mask the potential complexity which 
can result from the interplay of different 
variables, such as the size and structure of the 
program and the intricate nature of individual 
student background variables (linguistic, 
cognitive and sodocultural). 

Native English-speaking students in American 
schools, as they study science, mathematics, and 
social studies, are at the same time acquiring the 
language proficiency associated with these subject 
areas. This occurs after they have already 
acquired the basic structure and vocabulary of 
English and have practiced it extensively in 
interpersonal communication situations. Their 
introduction to academic subject matter begins in 
kindergarten, or even preschool, and increases 
graduaLy as they proceed up the grade ladder. 

Language minority students, on the other 
hand, whatever their school experience and 
communicative and academic abilities in their 
native language may be, are called upon to 
simultaneously go through the stages of developing 
interpersonal communication skills, mastering sub- 
ject area content and skills, and acquiring 
academic language proficiency^ for each subject 
area, all in their second language, English. 
Learning subject matter while they are also 
acquiring English language skills makes it 
difficult for language minority students to keep 
up with their English-speaking peers. Limited- 
English-proficient students may require some time 
to develop their communicative abilities and basic 
literacy skills in English before they can start 
using English as a tool for learning subject 
matter, or before they can begin transferring what 
they know from their native language to English. 
This may result in LEP students being 
inadvertently placed in instructional situations 
that are more complex for them than for students 
who are already proficient in English (Cummins, 
1984; Tikunoff, 1985). Being aware of these 
differences in learning rates allows schools to 
develop appropriate instructional sequences which 
provide students with the necessary opportunities 
for developing academic language proficiency in 
English without sacrificing the acquisition of 
subject matter. 

Precisely what types of information are 
needed to make mainstreaming decisions about LEP 
students in bilingual/ESL programs? What types of 
appropriate procedures and instruments are 
available or can be developed to gather the 

^Academic language proficiency has been deflned as the ability of 
the learner to manipulate eHfectfvely those aspects of language 
necessary in teaming and communtcaitng about academic subject 
areas. This invohvs using a specific language (e.g.. English) as 
a medium of thought rather than as a means of interpersonal 
communicdtion. As students advance in grade level, such language 
tends to bt more de:ontexiualized and cogntttvely demandmg 
(Cummms. 1980, 1984). 
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requisite information efficiently and effectively? 
What criteria can be used to analyze student data 
and other information in order to make it usable 
for dccision*making purposes? 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted 
to answering these questions and providing 3 
framework and practical ideas that administrators, 
teachers, and others who are to participate in the 
mainstreaming process can use to conceptualize and 
design mainstreaming procedures or to review and 
improve existmg ones. 

INFORMATION NEEDED FOR MAKING 
•LUNSTREAMING DECISIONS 

Sound instructional decisions require 
reliable and relevant information about student 
capabilities and achievement patterns. Deciding 
whether or not a language minority student is 
ready to be mainstreamed has often been made 
solely on the basis of students' oral English 
ability. Recent studies, however, seem to 
indicate that it may be beneFicial to determine 
the status of the student with respect to the 
demands that will be made upon him/her in 
mainstream subject area classes (Chamot and 
O'Malley, 1986; Cummins, 1986). In other words, 
the student mastered the prerequisite content 
ant skills for all areas to be studied in the 
maiiiStream? If we are to answer this question, we 
need to determine the demands that will be made 
upon the student The question L<:: How? 

The notion that oral English language skills 
alone may be necessary but not sufficient to for a 
student to acquire content-area knowledge has 
caused considerable rethinking among 
administrators and classroom teachers about 
assessment procedures as they exist today. 
Researchers have found that oral language 
proficiency measures alone may not provide 
sufficient data for decision-making with regard to 
the schooling needs of LEP students. This is 
because oral language proficiency tests may not be 
able to predict accurately how well LEP students 
will perform on academic achievement tests 
(Canale, 1983; Cummins, 1981, 1983b; OUer, 1979). 
In addition, oral language proHciency tests 
appear to have no relationship to how well a LEP 
student can perform instructional tasks (Klee, 
1984; Cummins, I983a,c; Cervantes, 1979). 

A LEP student may be mainstreamed anywhere 
along the K-12 grade-level continuum. The demands 
wfai(£ the mainstream program will make at specific 
grade levels for entering students will, of 
course, vary. In short, what will be required of 
students entering the mainstream at the fourth* 
grade level will be quite different from that 
which is required of students entering at the 
tenth-grade level. What is needed, therefore, is 
a general approach to examining the demands of the 
^--ainstream upon language minority children that 



can be applied at any point along the K-12 grade- 
level continuum. 

Presented below is a two-step approach, 
inspired by the literature on educational 
curricula and second-language acquisition, that 
attempts to address this need (Ausubel, 1969; 
Bloom et al, 1971; De George, 1983). 

The Hrst step in this approach entails the 
determination of the cognitive demands that will 
be made of the student in the mainstream, while 
the second step involves ascertaining the language 
demands of the mainstream classroom. Taken 
together, these two steps provide the basic 
information and criteria for determining whether 
or not a student is ready to be mainstreamed. 

Step One: Determining Cognitive Demands 

A. Describe Instructional Objectives 

The flrst task in determining cognitive 
demands is to examine the curriculum and 
instructional objectives of the mainstream 
situation or grade level into which a student will 
be placed. Such an examination may mvolve the 
following: 

• Listing the specific subject areas taught at 
the target grade level with special attention 
given to the main areas of reading and 
language arts, mathematics, science, and 
social studies; 

• Breaking down subject areas into their main 
content and skill areas; and 

• Determining the prerequisite content- 
knowledge and language skills necessary for 
successful functioning in the mainstream 
subject areas. 

One approach to breaking down a subject area 
is to develop a matrix of content and skill 
development objectives. This approach is treated 
in depth in the Handbook on Formative and 
Summative Evaluation of Student Learning (Bloom, 
Hastings, and Madaus, 1971). 

The Guide to Curriculum Development in 
Science (State of Connecticut, 1981) offers a good 
example of this procedure. It suggests that an 
eighth-grade science curriculum contain offerings 
on life, physical, and earth science. For each of 
these, the Guide outlines the following general 
concepts which students need to master: 

Life Science: 

• Living organisms carry on life functions; 



• Living organisms and their environment are 
interdependent and are constantly interact- 
ing; and 

• Living things change. 
Physical Science: 

• The physical world consists of interactions 
of matter and energy. 

Earth Science: 

• The earth and the solar system undergo 
changes involving different cycles. 

The above are statements which outline the 
content to be covered in the eighth-grade science 
curriculum. Specified also are the skill objec- 
tives for eighth-grade sdencc, \Anch are to: 

• Use measuring devices and record data 
properly; 

• Make graphs and charts from the data given; 

• Interpret data, charts, and graphs and make 
generalizations; 

• Follow directions to utilize simple tests and 
interpret results; 

• Employ mathematics necessary to convert units 
within the metric s^'stem; 

• Develop a hypothesis from basic data and 
de>ise a method to test it; 

Use, maintain, and care for laboratory equip- 
ment; 

pistinguis between qualitative and quantita- 
tive observations; 

Follow laboratory safety rules at all times; 

Use "scientific methods** for setting up 
experiments which have dependent and 
independent variables; 

Communicate information organized in logical 
sequences orally and graphically using appro- 
priate vocabular}"; 

Recognize that certain teaching devices, such 
as a "model," are only teaching aids and are 
not reality; and 

Apply scicntiflc theories and laws to a given 
situation (Slate of Connecticut, 1981). 



B. Examining Curriculum Materials and Interviewing 
Teachers 

Let us suppose that the above descriptions of 
content and skill areas represent the basic 
eighth-grade science curriculum in a school 
district. The next task, then, is to examine the 
texts and other curriculum materials and talk with 
science teachers to And out which topics and 
skills are stressed and the types of l^guage and 
learning activities employed. This information 
will, in effect, answer the question of what 
cognitive demands will be made upon the student. 
Having answered that question, it will then be 
possible to ask what prerequisite content- 
knowledge and skills, if any, the seventh-grade 
students need in order to succeed as learners in 
such a course. Such prerequisite skills may 
already be built into the seventh-grade 
curriculum. If not, it might be necessary to con- 
sider revising the curriculum to ensure that stu- 
dents succeed in eighth-grade science. 

Step Two: Determining Language Demands of 
Classroom Instruction 

The second step in determining information 
needs for making mainstreaming decisions is to 
determine the academic language proficiency 
demands made on the LHP student by classroom 
instruction. An approach for determining 
academic language proficiency skills is suggested 
by the work of Chamot and O'Malley (1986). In 
this work they suggest developing a "bridge" 
curriculum which facilitates the transition from 
bilingual and ESL programs to the mainstream. 
This bridge curriculum combines instruction in 
English as a second language with a focus on the 
content areas. It also provides training in the 
use of learning strategies as aids to 
comprehension and retention. Many of the learning 
strategies described are actually study and 
learning skills. 

The bridge curriculum approach requires an 
analysis of the kinds of language used in the 
classr^ .m and the uses to which that language will 
be put. After this has been done, students can be 
taught the actual academic language skills they 
need. Mainstream classroom language demands are 
different from those made in beginning-level ESL 
classes or in everyday social interaction and need 
to be taught specifically and practiced in the 
context of subject matter learning. To develop 
academic language proficiency in English for use 
in mainstream classes, it is suggested that the 
following be taught: 

• Specific: vocabulary and technical 
terminology; 
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• Language functions used in academic 
communication, such as explaining, informing, 
describing, clarifying, and evaluating; 

• Ability to comprehend and use language struc- 
tures prevailing in different subject areas, 
such as passive voice, long noun phrases used 
as subjects and objects of sentences, and 
sentences beginning with "because* clauses; 

• Ability to comprehend discourse features 
found in various subject areas, such as 
expository discourse used to present facts 
and concepts, and language organized in a 
sequence of steps to be followed in the order 
given; and 

• Language skills needed in the content class- 
room, such as listening to explanations, 
participating in academic discussions, read- 
ing for information, and writing reports 
(Ambert, Greenberg, and Percira, 1980; 
OiamoC and O'Malley, 1986; Hamayan, et aL, 
1985; Ohio Department of Education, 1983; 
Rivera and Lombardo, 1982; Southwest 
Regional Laboratory, 1980). 

These five areas of language content and 
skills can be used as a framework which those in 
charge of designing mainstreaming procedures can 
use in determining the academic language demands 
made of LEP students in subject area classes. 
This framework can be used to analyze mainstream 
curriculum guides and materials, to structure 
consultations with mainstream teachers about 
language demands in their classes, and to examine 
the linguistic demands of teaching/learning 
activities m mainstream classrooms. 

In applying such a framework to the eighth- 
grade science curriculum discussed above, one can 
see that students need to learn such concepts as 
"living organism,* *environment,* *matter and 
energy,* and *cycles*, as well as such terms as 
*data,* *graphs and charts,* and 'gener- 
alizations.* Interpreting, seneralizing, and 
distinguishing are among the language functions 
that are required of students. In explaining and 
describing, students may have to use long noun 
phrases as subjects and objects of sentences and 
clauses beginning with *because,* "since,* and 
*when.* Students may also be required to use 
expository discourse to present facts and concepts 
orally or in writing. Students will have to learn 
to listen to teacher lectures and demonstrations 
with understanding, perform reading assignments, 
make oral presentations using graphs and charts, 
and write reports about their work. 

In summary, the framework for determining the 
language demands made by the mainstream classroom 
can be described as follows: 
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• Determine subject areas to be taught; 

• Analyze each subject area by content and 
skill area; 

• Determine prerequisite cognitive skills 
needed to allow students to benent from 
instruction in each subject; and 

• Analyze each mainstream subject area for 
linguistic components (vocabulary and 
technical terms, language structures and 
functions, discourse features). 

Once a description of content, thinking 
skills, and linguistic components has been 
developed, one can then decide what kinds of 
assessment procedures and instruments may be used 
to assess all components. 

PROCEDURES AND INSTRUMENTS FOR 
GATHERING INFORMATION 

In this paper, assessment denotes any process 
used to ascertain whether and to what degree a 
student has a certain skill or protlciency, such 
as communicative competence. An assessment 
instrument is an actual device used to measure the 
attribute in question. Observation checklists and 
tests are examples of assessment icstrumcnts 
available to educators for gathering information. 
Assessment processes and instruments have one 
common purpose, the gathering of information or 
data which are then used for decision-making 
purposes. 

Some instruments may be better suited for 
gathering certain types of information than 
others. (Guerin and Maier, 1983; Stanley and 
Hopkins, 1972). For example, cognitive skills may 
be more appropriately assessed by a written 
instrument rather than by an observation scale, 
whereas ability to complete class tasks may be 
more effectively assessed using an observation 
instrument rather than an oral language 
proficiency test (Tikunoff, 1985). 

Approach to Assessment for Mainstreaming 

An examination of mainstream instructional 
demands yields a listing of content-area topics, 
thinking skills, and linguistic features of 
academic language to be assessed. Various 
assessment instruments are available to educators 
for gathering data related to the items on those 
lists. However, it has been suggested that no one 
instrument may be sufficieat for assessing all the 
components described in this paper. Consequently, 
many school districts are turning to a multiple- 
instrument approach for making mainstreaming 
decisions. This strategy combines the use of 
various criterion-referenced tests with teacher 
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judgment for assessing language minority students. 
This approach reflects current thought in the 
educational literature (Ambert, et al., 1980; 
Hamayan, K%viat, and Perlman, 1985). 

A criterion-referenced or objectives-based 
approach to assessment yields information relative 
to student mastery or non*mastery of spedlic con- 
tent areas, cognitive skills, and language proFi- 
dency. This information takes the form of 
"discrete* items, i.e., single, isolated skills 
such as vocabulary knowledge, or complex, 
integrative skills such as participation in an 
academic debate. Matching assessment items to the 
content area, cognitive skills, and language 
proficiency requirements idcntiFied for measure- 
ment in the form of individual student profiles 
can provide a sound basis for making mainstreaming 
decisions about LEP students. The individual 
student i^rofile is described later in this paper. 

Instruments for predicting ability to 
function in the English-only classroom or for 
measuring academic language proficiency are not 
available at the present time (Chamot and 
O'Malley, 1986). Most oral English language 
proficiency tests currently in existence do not 
measure academic language proficiency as defined 
in this paper, and standardized tests in English 
confound content knowledge with language proFi- 
dency. On the basis of ';vhat exists, then, it may 
be bcnefida! to use multiple instruments in order 
to assess all aspects of language proficiency and 
content knowledge. 

The use of multiple instruments can result in 
a much more precise picture of the language 
mmority student because it looks at him/her from 
different perspectives. One instrument can be 
used which measures oral language proficiency. 
Another can be administered which assesses written 
language ability. An additional instrument may be 
developed to determine content-area mastery at the 
student's present erade level. Yet another 
instrument can be administered which reflects the 
teacher's observation and resulting judgment of 
the student's ability to function in the 
mainstream. Using a combination of instruments 
can help ensure that a student's ability to 
function in the English-only classroom is 
adequately measured. (Cavalheiro, 1981; Hamayan, 
et al., 1985; Hayes, 1982; Jones, 1981; Lazos, 
1981). 

Non-traditional informal tests, such as 
teacher-made instruments based on the school 
district's curriculum may also be employed. 
Informal approaches include ratings of language 
samples, cloze procedures, and dictation. 
(Hamayan, et al., 1985; Lindvall and Nitko, 1975). 

At the time that mainstreaming decisions are 
to be made, various teachers and other program 
staff will have worked with and observed indivi- 
dual students over several years. Also, written 
r^y^Js about the students' performance will have 



been created in the form of cumulative files, 
observation notes, anecdotal information, test 
scores, and grades. This information, accumulated 
over time, is valuable and should be brought into 
the mainstreaming process and entered accordingly 
into student profiles as evidence of development 
toward mastery of important content knowledge, 
thinking skills, and language proficiency. 

CREATING AN INFORMATION-GATHERING 
SYSTEM FOR MAINSTREAMING 

The more common assessment instruments avail- 
able to educators today are as follows: 

• Interview protocols and questionnaires; 

• Observation checklists; 

• Rating scales and criteria; 

• Holistic scoring and other methods for 
evaluating student work samples; and 

• Formal and informal tests. 

As suggested above, determinations need to be 
made regarding which of these devices or others 
like them will be used to assess the various con- 
tent and skill areas and linguistic features 
identified i^en examining mainstream demands \*^on 
students. It has been suggested that di^erent 
instruments can be used to assess different skills 
and that more than one type of instrument can be 
used to assess the same skill, if necessary. Many 
content-area and cognitive skills for the various 
subject areas are amenable to assessment by formal 
tests, yet observation data and information from 
existing records may also be used. 

After deciding which assessment procedures 
and instruments are to be used for measuring the 
target content-area knowledge, cognitive skills, 
and linguistic features, three possibilities exist 
for obtaining them: (1) Existing instruments, if 
appropriate, can be used; (2) existing instruments 
can be adapted; and (3) new instruments can be 
developed. Interview protocols, questionnaires, 
and observation checklists are the types of 
instruments that will most likely need to be 
developed. It is not within the purview of this 
article to discuss specific instruments, but many 
resources are currently available to assist bilin- 
gual and ESL educators in flnding what they need. 

Among the federal agencies available for 
technical assistance in locating specific 
assessment instruments and in providing training 
in their use are the Evaluation Assistance Center- 
East located at Georgetown Univencity in 
Washington, D.C. serving the eastern United States 
(800-626-5443; 703-875-0900), and the Evaluation 
Assistance Center-West at the University of New 
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Mexico in Albuquerque, NM, serving the western 
United States (800-247-4269; 505- 277-7281). 

Student Profile 

One approach to the assessment process for 
mainstreaming is the development of the individual 
student profile. This form can be used to 
organize and summarize student data. It should 
list the relevant items under content-area know- 
ledge, thinking skills, and academic language 
proficiency to be assessed for each mainstream 
subject area at specific grade levels. For each 
of these, spaces should be allocated for the 
recording of information and data yielded by the 
various assessment instruments employed. Figure 1 
provides an illustrative example based on the 
Connecticut science curriculum cited earlier in 
this paper. 

Depending upon many factors, including the 
structure of one's bilingual or ESL program, the 
number of students in it, the number of schools in 
which students are distributed, the staffing pat- 
tern, the amount of information to be collected, 
the number and types of instruments used, the 
types of recording, scoring, and reporting of 
results invoh^d, and the amount of support avail- 
able to the program, an information-gathering 
system can become cumbersome and complicated. 
One's goal, however, is to make the data-gathering 
system practical, efficient, and productive of the 
types of information which will allow the most 
valid basis possible for decision making. 
Developing individual student profiles may aid in 
this process. Other strategies for making the 
mainstream process more manageable include: 
reducing the inventories of content-area know- 
Iwdge, cognitive skills, and academic language 
proficiency features to the most important ele- 
ments; using existing data as much as is appro- 
priate; reducing the length of assessment instru- 
ments where possible; using teacher observation 
and judgments judiciously; and developing a set of 
concise yet useful recording and information sum- 
mary forms. In this regard, less assessment and 
fewer forms are better, within reasonable bounds. 



COLLECTING, ANAL^-ZING. AND INTERPRETING 
ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 

Data Collection 

Collecting assessment information can become 
complex and onerous unless an effective and 
efficient system is developed. Equally important 
is that the system be managed properly. In 
essence, someone must be in charge of the process 
and have available staff and resources to 
implement it. Observations need to be made and 
recorded on checklists, tests must be administered 
and scored, questionnaires have to be completed, 
existing data must be retrieved, student work 
samples and performances need to be rated, and 
student profiles must be filled in. All this 
needs to be done accurately and in accordance with 
specified deadlines. Effective management of the 
process, adequate staff and staff training, and 
necessary supports such as secretarial assistance, 
computers, and copying equipment are crucial to 
effective data collection. 

Data Analysis and Interprctatrjn 

After the most reliable information available 
for each student on achievement relative to 
content knowledge, cognitive skills, and language 
proficiency is summarized ou student profiles, it 
can be analyzed and interpreted. In a criterion- 
referenced approach^ data are analyzed in terms of 
mastery and non-mastery. For all items on the 
student profilr, the first question to consider is 
whether or not the information provided on the 
profile is relevant, sufficient, and accurate. It 
is then that an analysis can be made of the degree 
to which the evidence indicates mastery or non- 
mastery of the content, skill, or academic 
language proficiency in question. As the evidence 
accumulates and is analyzed on each student 
profile, a picture is pieced together of the 
student's overall grasp of each subject area and 
his/her proficiency in dealing with the subject 
matter through English with respect to the 
mainstream grade or situation for which the stu- 
dent is being considered 

The underlying criterion and ultimate inter- 
pretation is whether or not the student has suf- 
ficient mastery of subject area content, skills, 
and language proficiency to be a successful 
learner in a specific mainstream situation. In 
addition to the infornr^tion recorded on student 
profiles, the experie^'*' and insight of those ana- 
lyzing and interprc the data have much to do 
with whether well-iniormed and effective main- 
streaming decisions p ^ made with respea to lan- 
guage minority stude ^. 
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Figure 1 

Language Minority Student Profile 

Name: Grade level ieaving 

Length of lime in program: Grade level entering: 

Subject: Science (m Graded 
Assessment Areas 

A. Content-Area Topics 

Life Science: (1) Living organisms carry on life functions; 

(2) Living organisms and their environment are interdependent and are 
constantly mteractmg; 

(3) Livio; things change. 

Physical Science: The physical world consists of bleractions of matter and energy. 

Earth Science: The earth and the solar system undergo changes involving different cy cles. 

B. Copiitsve Skiii Objectives I 

(1) Use measuring devices and record data properly. 

(2) Make graphs and charts from the data given. 

(3) Interpret data, charts, and graphs and make generalizations. 

(4) Follow directions to utilize simple tests and interpret results. 

(5) Employ mathematics necessary to convert units withb the metric system. 
Develop a hvpothesis from basic data and devise a method to test it. 

m Use, maintain, and care for laboratory equipment. 

(8) Distinguish between Qualitative and quantitative observations. 

(9) Follow laboratory safety rules at all times. 

(10) Use "scientific" methods for setting up experiments which have dependent and 
independent variables. 

(11) Communicate information organized in logical sequences orally and graphically using 
appropriate vocabulary. 

(12) Recognize that certain teaching devices, such as a ''model," are only teaching aids and 
are not reality. 

(U) Apply scientific theories and laws to a given situation. 

C. Linguistic Features of Academic Language Proficiency 

(1) Vocabulary and technical terminology 

(2) Language funaions (explaining, informing, describing, clarir>ing, evaluating) 

(3) Language structures (passive voice, noun clauses and phrases, etc.) 

(4) Discourse features (expository) 

(5) Language skills (listening to explanations, reading for information, participating in 
academic discussions, writing reports) 

D. Relevant Infonnation/Daia 



E. Mainstrcaming Recommendations 




MAINSTREAMING PROCEDURES IN VARIOUS 
STATES 

Mainstreamitig procedures, commonly known as 
exit procedures, vary tremendously across the 
United States. In some states, as mentioned 
earlier, methods for student placement and for 
exit/mainstreaming are mandated by the states. In 
others, districts develop assessment plans which 
must be approved by the State Education Agency. 
In yet others, districts are free to develop their 
own guidelines for this procedure. An overview of 
methods for entry/placement and exit for selected 
states can be found in Table 1. Although space 
does not permit detailed discussion of the 
procedures for each state, the methods lor several 
states are discussed m depth below. 

In Ohio, the recommended procedure for exit 
evaluation calls for at least four, and sometimes 
sue, kinds of assessment. These include: 

• Testing of second language oral-aural skills; 

• Testing of second language literacy skills; 

• Testing of content-area kno^edge in first or 
second language; 

• Obtaining the teacher's recommendation; 

• Obtaining the parent's evaluation; and 

• An academic learning time (ALT) study which 
attempts to measure the student's ability to 
stay on task and indicates what level of 
accuracy he or she is attaining in daily 
classwork while on task (Ohio Department of 
Education, 1986). 

Some school districts in Ohio have found it 
helpful to establish a trial period of 
mainstreaming for students who have demonstrated 
the ability to participate in classroom activities 
that involve English as the medium of instruction. 
The purpose of this trial period is to g;ve the 
student an opportunity to ease into an all-pjiglish 
classroom without taking away his or her native 
language support 

The decision to trial mainstream a student is 
based on a consensus reached by the regular class- 
room teacher, the instructional aide, and the ESL 
instructor. This trial period can take place 
while the student remains in the same bilingual 
classroom and should generally last at least one 
academic year. During that time, ESL instruction 
is discontinued, but native language activities 
continue.^ The student can be involved in as many 
all-English activities as possible in order to 
facilitate his or her transition into the 
mainstream. 

ERIC 



Trial mainstreaming can also be used in ESL 
instructional settings. During the first year of 
irainstreaming, the child's progress is monitored. 
Additional academic and English language support 
is provided as necessary.^ 

In California^ the State Education Agency 
(SEA) recommends that all students be assessed 
using five different measures. Oral/aural 
proficiency testing is supplemented by a 
demonstration of mastery of the English language 
curriculum. On standardized tests, students are 
usually required to score above the 36th 
percentile. In addition to teacher evaluation, 
parental evaluation is also included as part of 
the mainstreaming process. The final 
determination of measures to be used is made at 
the district level. 

TexaS^ joins California and Ohio in making 
use of multiple measures to determine a LEP 
student's readiness to enter the mainstream. In 
addition to requiring a score of IV or V on the 
oral language proficiency test, Texas has set a 
percentile score of 40 percent or more on 
standardized achievement tests of reading and 
vocabulary before a student can exit from a 
bilingual/^L program. Mastery, in English and at 
grade level, of the essential elements of the 
statewide curriculum is also required. 
Additionally, parental recommendations are 
obtained to supplement the testing data. 

Arizona^ conducts an assessment of oral 
language proflciency as well as of reading and 
writing skills in English as part of its 
mainstreaming procedure. Both teadier evaluation 
and parental recommendation are obtained, which 
facilitate the placement decision. 

As can be seen on Table 1, many of the states 
listed use multiple instruments as well as teacher 
judgment in making mainstreaming placement 
decisions. Although tests and cut-off scores 
vary, a large number of the states listed do 
supplement data obtained on oral language 
proficiency tests with data from reading and 
standardized achievement tests to exit students 
from bilingual/ESL programs. This may indicate 
that the trend is now toward a more realistic 
prediction of students' ability to function in the 
mainstream classroom. 

^Dan Fleck, Ohio De|Mirtmcnt of Education, Columbus, Ohio, peisonat 
comfflufiication, February 24, 1988. 

%avid Dolson, California Depanment of Education, penonal 
oommunkatiOA, February 25, 1988. 

^Delia Pompa, Texas Education A^ncy, Austin, Texas, personal 
communication, February 29, 1988. 

^Information about Arizona was obtained from the Special Issues 
Analysis Center, OfTicc of Bilingual Education and Minonty 
Languages Affairs, Washington, DC 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTED STATE ENTRY/EXIT METHODS* 



STATE 



IDENTmCATlON 
METHODS 



EXIT 
METHODS 



INSTRUMENTS 
USED 



A1j\SKA* 



Parent questionnrjit 
Language obtenvtKMi 

quenionoaire 
Lanpiage asiecnnent 

utftniinem 



Holistic assessments 
Siandafdizcd achievement 
test score 



ITBS Comprehension Subtest 
Teacher Buency Survey 
Battle Cuiturv-«Fite Self-Concept 
Inventory 



ARIZONA* Home Unguage survey 

Language survey 
Languap assessment 
Teacher observattoo/opinton 
Parenul statement 



Reassessment at least every 

two years 
Teacher evaluation 
Student performing at grade 

level 

Parental opinion and 

coft^ltation 
Objectri^ assessment cf 

English oral language 
Objectnre assessmenu of 

reading and writing skills 



BSM I Sl II 
U^S I & II 
IPTI&II 



CAUFORNTA 



Home language survey 
English oral/aural 
proftciency test 
Literacy testing 



Maste:y of English language 
cumcutum 

Oral/aural proTicieDcy testing 

Parental evaluation 

Teacher evaluation 

Above 36th percentile on stan- 
dardized criterion referenced 
test; some discretion allowed 



BINL 
BSM I & II 
L^S I Sl II 
IPT 
OSE 

Other tests with district 
approval 



COLORADO 



Parent/teacher checklist 
Oral language test 



Oral language achievement LAS 
test score BSM 

Sundardized reading ar^d math IPT 
pre/post test scores FIBS 

Selected self<oncept scale 

Teacher observation and 
anecdotal records 



CONNECnCLT* 



Spanish/Enjdish pre-test 
Language proficiency tests 
Standardized achievement 

tesu in reading, math, 

language 



Score at or above 50% on 

achievement tests 
Attainment of average academic 

grades 
Teacher evaluation and 

assessment 



Sundardized achie^/ement tests 
Oral interview 



HAWAII 



Home information survey 
Language proficiency 
assessment 



English language proficiency LAS 

test score BINL 
Standardized achievement test 



IDAHO 



Home language sun^ey 
Language assessment test 



Teacher observation 
Ooze reading test 
Standardized test scores 



BINL 

Bngance*C 

L^B 

L\S 

IPT 



ERLC 
1o" 



Unless otherwise noied. informaiion on this table ww obiained from ihe Special Issues Analysis Ccnicr (SIAC), 
Omcc of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, Washington. DC 

David Dolson, California Dcpanment of Education. Sacfsmento, CA, personal communication, February 24, 1988. 
Tbcce states mandate special education services for limited-English-proHcicnt students. 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTED STATE ENTRY/EXIT METHODS 



STATE 



IDENTinCATlON 
METHODS 



EXIT 
METHODS 



INSTRUMENTS 
USED 



ILLINOIS 



•c 



Home language survey 
Student language 
Asscv&ment of listening, 

undentanding, speakings 

reading and writing 
Below average English 

proficiency for native 
English speakers at grade 

level in district 
Academic history 
Additional factors as deter* 

mined by SEA and district 



Above averapc English 

proficiency lOr native 

English speakers at grade 

level in the district 
Assessment of listening. 

understanding, speaking. 

reading and writing 
Evaluation of same variables 

used in identification 

p dcedure 



LAS 
BSM 
IDEA 

FLA (Chicago) 

DINL 

BOLT 

Others with approval of SEA 



INDL\NA 



Teacher o*)sefvation and 

referral 
Cumulative grades and 

records 
Speech test 
Parent information 
Informal assessment 
Schooi consultation team 
Achievement tests 
Criterion referenced test 
Language proficiency test 



Student grades 
Teacher evaluation 
Achievement test scores 



TVBS 

US 

SAT 

MAT 

PPVT 

CAT 

Gates-McGintte Language Test 
Articulation test 
Ginn Reading Test 



KErmJCKY 



Teacher observation 
Parenul information 
Kentucky Essential Skills 
Test 

Tutor observation 
Course grades 
Oral language proficiency 
Critenon-referenced test 



Standardized test scores 
Classroom performance 
Teacher recommendations 
Oral proficiency tests 
Writing test 



Kentucky Essential Skills Test 
Teacher observation 
Woodcuck Language Proficiency 
Battery 

Davis Diagnostic Test for ESL 

students 
FTBS 
SAT 



LOUISL\NA 



Parental information 
Language proficiency 

•assessment 
Sundardized achievement 

tesu 



Standardized achievement test 

scores 
Teacher observation 



CAT 

SRA 

CIBS 

SAT 

MAT 

Criterion-referenced 
test 



MAINE 



Home language sur^Ty 
Oral language profiaency 
tests 

Informal oral observation 



Sundardized achievement test L\B 

scores BSM 

Oral language proficiency CELT 

test scores BINL 

State achievement test score IPT 

Teacher observation MAP 

Course grades 



MASSACHUSETTS* 



Home language survey 
Teacher Teferral 
Oral interview 
Language proficiency test 



Language proficiency test 
score 

Standardized achievement test 
scores 

Language continuum instrument 
Course grades 
Teacher recommendation 
Parental input 



BSM 
CTBS 

Qoze reading test 
ESL test 

Metropoliun Reading Survey 



ERLC 



^ M\\ria Seidner, Illinois Department of Education, Chicago, Illinois, petsonal communication, February 24, 1988. 
* These states mandate special education services for limited-English-proficient studenu. 
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TABLE 1 



SELECTED CTATE ENTRY/EXTT METHODS 



STATE 



MINNESOTA 



IDENTinCATION 
METHODS 



Tctrhcr itfcml 
Parent information 
Informal assessment 
Language profidency test 
Comprehensive student 
record 

Standardized achievement 

test scores 
Tutor ol>scryatioD 
Speech test 
Course grades 
Cntenon-refcrenced tests 



EXIT 
METHODS 



INSTRUMENTS 
USED 



Teacher judgment 
Standardized achievement test 
fcores 

Language proficiency test 



Teacher*made language 
proncienc>' instrument 
Standardized achievement tests 
Cntenon-referenced tests 



MISSISSIPPI 



Teacher referral 
Informal assessment 
Parent information 
Course grades 
Standardized achievement 

test 
Speech test 
Tutor observation 
Criterion-referenced tests 
language proficiency test 



Standardized achievement test 

scores 
Teacher judgment 
Progress reports 
Soaal participation evaluation 



SAT 

Oral language proficiency test 



N1BW YORK Home language identification 

Score below' 23rd 
percentile on an English 
language assessment 
instrument approved by the 
Commissioner of Education 



Score al>ove 23rd percentile on 
a standardized test of English 
reading 



L^lB (New York City) 
Elsewhere districts select 
ir't.'uments with approval of 
Commissioner of Education 
Criterion-referenced tests 



NEVADA Teacher referral Standardized achievement test Brigance-D 

Infonnal assessment scores CTDS 

Parental information Criterion-referenced tests 

Compreheasive student LAS 

record BSM 

Standardized achievement CELT 

test ITBS 

Language proficiency* test MRT 

Tutor observation ?IAT 

Course grades SAT 

WRAT 



Home language survey 

Oral/aural proficiency 
testing 

Literacy testing 

Subject content knowledge 
assessment in English 
and native language 



Oral/aural proficienc}* testing 
Literacy testing 
Achievement testing 
Ac jemic Learning Time Study 
Parental evaluation 
Teacher evaluation 



Slate Education Agency 
-ecommends a variety 
of standardized and 
informal measures 



^ Peter Byron, New York State Department of Education, personal communication, Fcbruarj' 24, 1988. 
^ Dan Fleck, Ohio Dcparti.icnt of Education. Columbus, Ohio, personal communication. February 24, 19S8. 
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TABLE 1 



SELECIHD ^ATE ENTRY/EXIT METHODS 



STATE 



IDENTinCATION 
METHODS 



EXIT 
METHODS 



INSTRUMENTS 
USED 



OKLAHOMA 



Teacher observation and 

rcfeiral 
Speech test 
Parent information 
Tutor observation 
Informal assessment 
Student records 
School consultation team 
Achievement tests 
Criterion*refe fenced tests 
Language proficiency tests 



Teacher observation and referral 

Speech test 

Parent information 

Tutor observation 

Informal assessment 

Student records 

School consultaii " team 

Achievement Testb 

Cntenon^referenced lests 

Language proficiency tests 



Standardized achievement tests 



Texas'^ 



Home language survey 
Oral language proficiency 

tests (English and/or 

Spanish) 
Informal assessment (teacher/ 

parent interview, student 

interview, teacher survey) 
Standardized achievement 

test scores 
Qassroom grades 



Grade score over IV or V on 
oral language proficiency 
test and in program for more 
than one year 

Reading comprehension and 
vocabulary above the 40th 
percentile on standardized 
measures 

Mastery in English at grade level 
of the essential elements of the 
statewide curriculum 

Parent recommendation 

Criterion-referenced test 



State Education Agency 
approved list of oral 
language proficiency 
tests and written 
achievement tests 

Cntenon-refercnced tests 



WISCONSIN* 



Teacher/counselor referral 
Parent information 
Informal testing 
Comprehensive student 

records 
Speech test 

Standardized achievement 
test 

Language proficiency test 
Tutor observation 
Criterion-referenced test 



Standardized achievement test 

scores 
Teacher judgment 



CTBS 

Teacher-made tests 



Oral English language 
assessment score 



IFT 
LAS 



WYOMING Home language survey 

Oral English language 

assessment score 
Standardized achievement 

test scores 
Teacher referral 
One year or more deficiency 

in grade level in language 

^ Raul Font, Oklahoma State Education Agency, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, personal communication, February 23, 1988. 
^ Delia Pompa, Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas, personal communication, February 29. 1988. 
* These states mandate special education services for limited-Engltsh-proficient students. 



KEY TO TECTS USTED ON TABLE 1 



BINL: Basic Inventory of Natural Language 
BOLT: Bilingual Oral Language Tests 
Brigance-C Brigance Comprehensive Inventory of Basic 

Skills - English and Spanish 
Brigance-D: Brigance Diagnostic Assessment of Basic 

Skills - Spanish 
CAT: California Achievement Test 

CELT: Comprehensive English Language Test 
CTBS: Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
FLA: Functional Language Assessment 

IFT: Idea Oral Language Proficiency Test 

ITBS: Iowa Test of Buic Skills 



LAB: Language Assessment Battery 

LAS: Language Assessment Survey 

MAP: Maculatis Assettment Program 

MAT: Metropolitan Achievement Test 

MRT: Metropolitan Readiness Test 

PIAT: Peabody Individual Achievement Test 

PPVT: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

0S& Quick Start in English 

SAT: Stanford Achievement Test 

SRA: Science Research Assoiciates, Inc. 

TAP: Total Academic Proficiency 
WRAT: Wide Range Achievement Test 



O For further information on these tests, readers may contact the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education at 1-800-647-0123 

ERJC or(301)93J.9448. J 4 
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CONCLUSION 

Mainstreaming language minority students from 
bilingual and ESL programs is, and will continue 
to be^ an educational and sociopolitical reality. 
One of our greatest responsibilities is to prepare 
language minority students, now attending American 
schools in increasing numbers, as best we can for 
their continued education in the mainstream. We 
can begin to do this by implementing mainstreaming 
procedures which accurately and fairly determine 
their readiness for learning in the mainstream and 
by making recommendations for further education 
toward that end. We would be well-advised to 
employ small teams of bdividuals from both bilin- 
gual/ESL and mainstream programs to assume the 
task and the responsibility of making such 
dedsions. Other dimensions not discussed in this 
paper should also be assessed, namely study skills 
and learning strategies. Perhaps students* 
attitudes toward themselves, their culture, and 
the majority culture and appropriate cultural 
behavior patterns for the English-speaking class- 
room should also be assessed. 

The approach to mainstreaming presented in 
this article is not simple to implement, nor does 
it purport to answer all questions or solve all 
problems. This paper does, however^ review 
existing mainstreaming procedures, suggest issues 
for consideration in this process, and outline 
steps to follow in establishing and reviewing 
procedures for mainstreaming of language minority 
students. These aspects are crucial to success in 
the mainstreaming process. 
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Are You Familiar with NCBE Services? 



The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) responds to your 
questions related to the education of limited-English-proficient (LEP) 
populations through: 



Information Senlces 

NCBE provides information to practitioners in the field about curriculum 
materials, program models, methodologies and research findings on the 
education of limited-English-proiicient persons. We continually collect and 
review materials on bilingual education, English as a second language, refugee 
education, vocational education, educational technology and related areas. 



Electronic Information System 

NCBE offers electronic access to its information system at no cost. Users are 
able to search a database of information containmg curriculum materials and 
literature related to the education of limited-English-proficient students. 
An electronic bulletin board, which contains news from federal, state and 
local education agencies, conference announcements and other current 
information, is also available. 



Publications 

NCBE develops and publishes three types of publications: a bimonthly news- 
letter, occasional papers, and program information guides. All publications 
focus on significant issues related to the education of LEP students. 



Contact Us 

Contact NCBE by telephone, weekdays between 7:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. (EST). 
Outside Maryland call: (800) 647-0123. 
In Maryland call: (301) 933-9448. 
If you prefer to contact us by mail, our address is: 




the nottonai cleof»npr>ou$e for Diimgiioi eOucai«on 
11501 Georgio Avenue Wheotor Mnryiana 20902 
800'647'0123 • (301) Q33-Q448 
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